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A LITTLE consideration of the structure of the human 
mind, and of the effects produced on the majority of men 
by violent or injudicious opposition, will doubtless lead 
to the conclusion that, however confident we may be in 
the correctness of our own motives, and in the grounds 
on which our opinions are formed, we are bound to yield 
some respect to the feelings of others, who, from educa- 
tion or other causes, think differently from ourselves. 

This sort of forbearance may be exercised without any 
departure from our own principles or from that which 
we believe to be the truth: it will even assist us in our 
efforts for the good of others, by investing our actions 
with that air of sincerity and kindness which has ever 
been found the most powerful opponent to error. 

The great Galileo has furnished us with instructive 
lessons on this point. He was one of the most valuable 
friends to science that ever lived; yet, by a want of pro- 
per caution in his mode of treating the opinions or pre- 
jJudices of others, he not only brought himself into 
trouble, but retarded the progress of the very sciences 
which he had so much improved. 

Galileo Galilei was born at Pisa, in Italy, in the year 
1564. Although he is known to us by his christian or 
baptismal name, Galileo,—as was customary among the 
great men of Italy in that time,—yet his surname, 
Galilei, is that by which his family connexions are to 
be traced. The father of Galileo was Vincenzo Galilei, 


‘ aman of sense and of considerable scientific attainments, 


from whom the boy inherited many bright qualities. 
Galileo, like Newton, displayed during his school-boy 
Vou. XXI. 
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years a great taste for mechanical contrivances,—occupy- 
ing his spare time in the construction of in enious 
toys and models of machinery. The father, though in 
limited circumstances, caused the young Galileo to be 
instructed in the classics, in music, drawing, painting, 
und general knowledge; and at the age of seventeen, sent 
him to the University of Pisa to study medicine as a 
profession. Natural inclination, however, often frus- 
trates the well-designed plans of parents; and so it was 
in this case, for when the young man first caught sight 
of Euclid’s Geometry, he was so irresistibly charmed 
with the particular kind of reasoning involved in that 
science, that he followed this new study with ardour. 
The father found it impossible to stem the mental cur- 
rent, and therefore allowed Galileo to study mathematics 
and natural philosophy. 

Galileo and his collegiate instructors soon disagreed. 
He found them attached to a long-established and deeply- 
rooted system of philosophizing, which he condemned 
and treated with unqualified contempt. Frofh the time 
of Aristotle to that of Galileo and Lord Bacon, it was 
supposed that the general laws of Nature might be 
discovered by the reasoning powers alone; and that, as 
the phenomena which we witness in the world are the 
effects of those laws, it was proper to study the laws 
first, and then the effects which spring therefrom. In 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, however, men 
began to admit that the human mind is incapable of 
grasping these great subjects, until a large number of 
facts are accumulated; and therefore that experiments 
and observations are the proper steps to the attainment 
of correct knowledge. Galileo was, from a boy, an inde- 
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pendent thinker; and the subsequent progress of science 
has shown that the method adopted by him, namely, a 
long course of experimental inquiry, is necessary to the. 
establishment of a law of nature. But he was incautious. 
He performed numerous experiments,—disproved many 
of the dogmas which had been accredited from the time 
of Aristotle,—and communicated his opinions to his fellow 
pupils by a method at once bold and sarcastic. It has 
been well said, that “The detection of long-established 
errors is apt to inspire the young philosopher with an 
exultation which reason condemns; the feeling of tri- 
umph is apt to clothe itself in the language of asperity ; 
and the abettor of erroneous opinions is treated as a 
species of enemy to science.” ‘ 

One of Galileo’s earliest services to science was in 
relation to the pendulum. He observed one day that 
the vibrations of a lamp suspended from a lofty roof 
seemed to be made in equal times whether they were 
large or small in extent. The thought instantly struck 
him that this principle, if true, might be advantageously 
employed in the measuring of time, the instruments for 
which were at that period very imperfect; but he at first 
only applied it to the construction of a pulse-g/lass, for 
ascertaining the number of beats made by the pulse; the 
application of the pendulum to clocks being a later event. 
Another important subject, and one in which he greatly 
offended his preceptors, was in reference to the law of 
filling bodies. 1t had always been maintained, that a 
heavy body would, from its very nature, fall more rapidly 
than a light one, the difference being in the same ratio as 
their relative weights. Galileo, however, contended, that 
if there were no such impediments as friction and atmo- 
spheric resistance all bodies would fall with equal velocity; 
and to test this opinion, he ascended to the top of the 
famous * Leaning Tower” of Pisa, and dropped various 
heavy bodies to the ground ata particular instant. They 
all reached the ground at once; but his opponents refused 
to be convinced. ‘The modern “ guinea and feather” 
experiment of popular lectures demonstrates the correct- 
ness of Galileo’s opinion. 

In the year 1591, two circumstances concurred to pro- 
duce a change in Galileo’s position. The first was the 
death of his father, by which the support of several 
brothers and sisters devolved upon the young man. 
The other was, an offer of the Professorship of Mathe- 
matics at Padua, which he at once accepted; adding, by 
private teaching, to the small salary attached to that 
office. Ne immediately set to work most energetically 
in the prosecution of scientific experiments and the writing 
of scientific treatises. He re-invented the thermometer 
or heat-measurer, which had been suggested by a very 
carly writer, but had been subsequently forgotten. His 
method was as follows:—He took a bottle, about the 
size of a hen’s egg, the neck of which was twenty-two 
inches long, and as narrow as a straw. Having well 
heated the bulb in his hands, he introduced its mouth 
into a vessel in which was a little water; and, withdraw- 
ing the heat of his hand from the bulb, the water rose in 
the neck of the bottle more than eleven inches above the 
level in the vessel. The expansion and contraction of 
the air in the bulb was then employed by Galileo as a 
measure of temperature. 

The period at which Galileo went to Padua was about 
that at which the Copernican system of Astronomy was 
beginning to make its way among thinking men. What 
this system is, and how it differs from that which prece- 
ded it, may be glanced at thus briefly. We now say, 
and all philosophers believe, that the sun is a centre, 
round which all the planets revolve; but that the stars 
are fixed. The old system was much more complex, 
and was founded on the deceptive evidence of the senses. 
The earth was supposed to be the centre of the universe, 
round which the sun, the moon, the planets, and the 
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stars revolved once in twenty-four hours. Every one of | 
these heavenly bodies was conceived to be fixed in a kind | 


[Jury 9, 


of transparent crystal sphere, which revolved separately 
from the other spheres. As, in the moral world, a thing 
which is wrong requires much dressing-up to make 
it appear right; so did this system require repeated 
changes to make it accord with observed facts; and at 
length the whole became so cumbrous that Copernicus 
overturned it. 

It was not till after Galileo had gone to Padua that 
he became convinced of the truth of the Copernican 
theory. The motive which led him to study this system 
has been explained by himself in a very instructive man- 
ner. A follower of Copernicus gave a lecture at Padua 
on this gystem; and Galileo, interrogating some of the 
auditors afterwards, heard them all ridicule it, except 
one steady and cautious person. This one induced him 
to ask other adherents of the system whether they had 
always been of the same opinion. “ I found,” (says he,) 
“that there was not one of them who did not declare that 
he had long maintained the very opposite opinions, and 
had not gone over to the new doctrines till he was driven 
by the force of argument I began to think that, 
if any one who rejects an-opinion which he has imbibed 
with his milk, and which has been embraced by an 
infinite number, shall take up an opinion held only by a 
few, condemned by all the schools, and really regarded 
as a great paradox, it cannot be doubted that he must 
have been induced, not to say driven, to embrace it by 
the most cogent arguments. On this account, I have 
become very curious to penetrate to the very bottom of 
the subject.” He did so, and became one of the most 
vigcrous supporters of the Copernican doctrines. 

Galileo, however, continued to teach the old doctrine 
for some years after he had become convinced of the 
truth of the Copernican theory, on account of the strong 
current of opposition to the latter. His lectures at 
Padua now gained for him great renown all over Europe; 
attended, as they were, by Prince Gustavus Adolphus of 
Sweden, the Archduke Ferdinand of Austria, the Land- 
grave of Hesse, the Duke of Mantua, the Duke of 
Alsace, and other influential men. By about the year 
1598, he had completed the engagement for six years, 
which he had made with the Paduan authorities, and 
was immediately re-engaged for another period of equal 
duration. His salary was raised to three hundred and 
twenty florins per annum; and some years afterwards 
we find it raised to five hundred and twenty. His 
lectures became more and more attractive, insomuch 
that he was frequently obliged to adjourn to the open 
air, not being able to accomodate his auditors in the 
customary lecture-room. 

In 1604 the attention of astronomers was directed 
to a new star which appeared in the heavens; and 
Galileo distinguished himself by the sagacity and bold- 
ness with which he argued that the new phenomenon was 
not of meteoric or atmospheric origin, but that like the 
fixed stars it was situated far beyond the boundaries of 
our system. The novelty of the subject attracted crowds 
to his lecture-room; and he had the boldness to reproach 
his audience for being so deeply interested in a tempo- 
rary phenomenon, while they passed unnoticed the won- 
ders of creation which appeared daily before them. 

So far, from confining his attention to astronomical 
subjects, Galileo directed his capacious mind to all the 
departments of physical science. He first attended to 
the movements of the loadstone, about the year 1607. 
He made many successful experiments on the subject, 
and held in just esteem those who were pursuing the 
same path Of Dr. Gilbert, an English philosopher, 
who wrote a treatise on the leadstone or magnet, 
Galileo said:— 


I extremely praise, admire, and envy this author; I 
think him, moreover, worthy of the greatest praise for the 
many new and true observations that he has made, to the 


i of so many vole and fabling authors, who write, 
not from their own knowledge only, but repeat everything 
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they hear from the foolish vulgar, without attempting to 
satisfy themselves of the same by experience, perhaps that 
they may not diminish the size of their books. 


About the year 1609, Galileo returned to Pisa, at the 
express solicitation of the Grand Duke of Florence. 
He accepted the offer made to him with alacrity, because 
it promised him leisure to complete some scientific trea- 
tises, on which he rested his hopes of future fame. 
These treatises ‘related to the system of the universe— 
the laws of motion—mechanics—sound and speech— 
light and colours—mathematical doctrines—and various 
other topics more or less connected with science. Many 
of these treatises are believed to have been afterwards 
written, but to have been unfortunately destroyed by 
some of his relations. 

We have now brought down the career of Galileo to 
the point when, at the age of forty-five years, he became 
a philosopher and mathematician in the service of the 
Grand Duke of Florence, who gave him a salary suffi- 
cient to render private teaching unnecessary. His whole 
time was thus at liberty to be devoted to science; and 
the important results which followed will be considered 
in another article. 





RUNNING A MUCK,” 


Tue old accounts of Java teem with stories of the Amok- 
spewers, who, in their rage, ran through the streets, killing 
or wounding all they met, until they were cut down them- 
selves, These displays have become exceedingly rare since 
the abolition of the slave-trade. They were chiefly the 
recently-imported Bouginians or Bolinians, who, regretting 
their country, their parents, a wife, or a child, became des- 
perate; or who, unable to execute commands which they 
did not understand, and fearing punishment, felt a disgust 
for life, which rapidly passed into madness. They seized 
the first weapon on which they could lay their hand, and 
struck at random all who came in their way, knowing 
beforehand that they would themselves fall in turn, 
und that death would terminate their sufferings.—Counr 
HaGEnpDorr. 


Fatse dispatch is one of the most dangerous things to 
business that can be. It is like that which the physicians 
call peed stion, or hasty digestion, which is sure to fill 
the body full of crudities, a secret seeds of diseases, I 
knew a wise man had it for a bye-word, “ Stay a little, that 
we may make an end the sooner.” On the other side, true 
dispatch is a rich thing: for time is the measure of business, 
as money is of wares; and business is bought at a dear hand 
when there is small dispateh.—Bacon. 


You should be very loth to encourage expectations in a 
suitor, which you have not then the power of fulfilling, or 
of putting in a course of fulfilment; for Hope, an architect 
above rules, can build, in reverse, a pyramid upon a point. 
From a very little origin there often arises a wildness of 
expectation which quite astounds you. Like the fisherman 
in the Arabian Nights, when you see “a genie twice as high 
as the greatest of giants,” you may well wonder how ' 
could have comie out of so small a vessel; but in your case, 
there will be no chance of persuading the monster to 
ensconce himself again, for the purpose of convincing you 
that such a feat is not impossible. In addition, also, to the 
natural delusions of hope, there is sometimes the artifice of 


patenting to take your words for more than they are well 
nown to mean.—Anon. 


Ir is not for any mortal creature, to make a map of that 
Canaan which lies above ; it is, to all of us who live here, 
on the hither side of death, an unknown country, and an 
undiscovered land. It may be, that some heavenly pilgrim, 
who, with his holy thoughts and holy desires, is continually 
travelling thitherward, arrives, sometimes, near the borders 
of the promised land, and the suburbs of the new Jerusalem, 
and gets upon the top of Pisgah, and there has the perfect 
prospect of a fair country, which lies a far way off; but he 
cannot tell how to describe it; and all that he hath to say, 
to my | the curious inquirer, is only this,—If he would 


td e glories of it, must go and see it,—Bisnor 
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THE BANKS OF THE THAMES. 


Go with old Thames, view Chelsea's glorious pile, 
And ask the shattered hero whence his smile; 

Go view the splendid domes of Greenwich,—go, 
And own what from reflection flow. 
Hail! noblest structures, imaged in the wave, 

A nation’s grateful tribute to the brave; 

Hail! blest retreats from war and shipwreck, hail! 
That oft arrest the wandering stranger's sail. 

Long have ye heard the narratives of age, 

The battle’s havoc, and the tempest’s rage ; 

Long have ye known reflection’s genial ray 

Gild the calm close of valour’s various day—Roozrs. 


CHELSEA HOSPITAL. 

One of the most pleasing objects on the banks of 
the Thames is a plain brick building which occupies three 
sides of a spacious quadrangle, in the centre of which is 
a statue of Charles the Second, in the most inappropriate 
costume of a Roman. This building reminds us that 
the old warrior is esteemed, and although his term of 
active service be completed, yet that he is not unworthy 
of his country’s gratitude. Although from our sea-faring 
propensities, Greenwich Hospital may stand higher in our 
esteem than that of Chelsea, yet the order in which we 
have described the most prominent objects on the banke 
of our noble river leads us to prefer the soldier’s to the 
sailor’s home. 

The history of Chelsea Hospital is indeed curious. It 
was originally a seminary, or place of education for con- 
troversial divines. The Rev. Mr. Gleig, chaplain to the 
Hospital, thus writes :— 

At that critical period in the existence of the reformed 
Church of England, when she was sore pressed on all hands 
by fierce and vindictive enemies,—when her battle lay not 
against the papists only, but against swarms of wild and 
dangerous fanatics, whom a somewhat abrupt liberation from 
the thraldom of Rome had called into activity, it oecurred 
to Dr. Matthew Sutcliffe, dean of Exeter that much good 
might be effected by the institution of a college in which 
theology should be studied on the pure principles of the 
Bible, and champions reared up, by whom from age to age, 
the cause of the gospel truth might be defended. 

Having meditated long on this subject, the worthy 
dean formed his plan, and mentioned it te Henry, prince 
of Wales, who welcomed it with all the zeal of one who 
loves his country and his fellow-creatures. Thus en- 
couraged, the dean submitted the scheme to King James 
the First, who at once entered heartily into it; for it 
presented features which ensured that monarch’s cordial 
support, he himself being a keen controversialist. 

To prevail in the discussion of a doctrinal point was, in 
his view, more noble by far than to conquer a provinces’ and 
it is certain that, though he hated popery with all his soul, 
he was not less opposed to fanaticism. The idea, therefore, 
of rearing up, under his own eye and management, a body 
of skilful polemics, in whom the king’s confidence might 
be reposed, and to whom the people might look for in- 
struction on the most important of all subjects, was em- 
braced by him as a great stretch of human wisdom, and he 
hastened to assure the dean of all the support which the 
royal countenance could afford.—Gueia. 

With such powerful allies the dean had no difficulty 
in obtaining, from Charles, earl of Nottingham, a lease 
on advantageous.terms of a plot of ground, held by that 
nobleman under the crown, called “ Thame Shot.” Here 
it was proposed to erect the new college, and on the 8th of 
May, 1609, the king taking the lead in the ceremony, 
the foundation stone was laid. His majesty also made 
other provisions for completing the building and enlarging 
its endowments: he ordered timber from the royal forest 
at Windsor, and on the 8th of May, 1610, granted a 
charter to the growing establishment, which was honoured 
by the title of King James's College at Chelsea. The 
charter also fixed the number of its members at a pro- 
vost and nineteen fellows, incorporated them, and em- 
powered them to use a common seal. An Act of Par- 
liament was also passed, empowering the provost and 
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fellows to receive contributions “ from his snajesty. or 
any of his loving subjects, not exceeding in the whole the 
yearly value of 3000/.;” while to them, their successors, 
deputies, and assigns, was granted permission to raise 
money by bringing water into London from the marshes 
near Hackney, and erecting engines, opening springs, 
and digging trenches. 

‘Nor did the originator of the scheme fail to use his 
utmost endeavours to forward the work thus propitiously 
commenced. The dean resigned in favour of the college 
nearly the whole of his personal property; he gave to it 
all his books, and bestowed on it his undivided attention. 
The king directed letters to be written through the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to the clergy of the land, in order 
that collections might be made in the churches, in aid of 
80 pious a purpose. The dean’s funds were |already ex- 
hausted, arrd the proceeds of the king’s letters but scanty; 
so that the edifice advanced slowly. Out of two quad- 
rangles intended to be erected, and of which the lesser 
was to be surrounded within by a piazza, only part 
of one side was completed, and even this seems to have 
been very mean. But the friends to the undertaking 
did not despair: one of them, Darley by name, says:— 

The work has, we confess, hitherto proceeded slowly ; and 
no marvel, seeing great works are not easily achieved. 
Noah’s ark, God’s tabernacle and temple, and famous schools 
and colleges,albeit founded by kings and t men, were 
long in building: and do we wonder that this college is not 
finished? Farther it pleased God to deprive us of Prince 
Henry, our principal hope and chief author of this design. 
Lastly, who knows whether God has appointed these weak 
means to set forward a great work, that his power in our 
weakness might have the whole glory. 

Several causes made the king’s appeal to the people 
through ‘the clergy of slight avail. The expenses at 
that time of collecting briefs were inordinate : the money 
passed through many hands, and thus diminished sadly 
in amount :—the efforts to push forwards the building of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral stood much in the way of completing 
Chelsea College. The author of the scheme mourned over 
the delay, but that he felt confident in its ultimate com- 
pletion is evident from his will, dated 1st of November, 
1628, in which he bequeaths to the college various kinds 
of property to a large amount. But all was of no avail, 
for, with the exception of the founder anda few church- 
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men, with James the First died the only conscientious 
supporter of the scheme: and the founder himself, when 
on his death-bed, seems for the first time to have had 
misgivings, for he directed certain legacies to be paid, 
only provided “the work should not be hindered or 
stopped by men of corrupt minds.” 

Notwithstanding that the names of many illustrious 
divines were enrolled in the list of its fellows, the splen- 
dour of such names was not sufficient to maintain an 
institution, the policy of which from the first may be 
questioned. At Sutcliffe’s death, in 1629, the number 
of fellows had diminished to fifteen, and the disposition 
of the times promised but slender hope that they 
would ever receive an increase. 

The decline of the college was rapid after the death 
of the founder. The building fell into decay, and the 
scheme seems to have been abandoned. In 1630, Lord 
Coventry passed a decree in Chancery that with the con- 
sent of Di. Featly, the third provost, and of Dr. Pri- 
deaux, the surviving feoffee under Dr. Sutcliffe’s will, 
certain farms bequeathed by Sutcliffe to the college 
should, on payment of 300/. revert to the heirs at law. 
In 1636, when the plague was raging bc applica- 
tions were made to use the college buildings for various 
purposes, but refused. During the civil wars Cromwell 
converted them into a depét for the accommodation of pri- 
soners, and parliament took forcible possession of the 
manor, and offered it for sale. “It became,” says 
Darley, “a cage of unclean beasts, a stable for horses; 
and not only a place petitioned to make leaden guns in, 
but desired also for a palmstra, to manage great horses 
and to practice horsemanship.” 

At the Restoration, all the funds of the college had 
been estranged, and even the building had been granted 
by Charles the First to Duke ‘Hamilton, but Charles 
the Second, wishing to grant the building to the 
Royal Society, of which he was founder, obtained per- 
mission from the representatives of Duke Hamilton; 
but after it had been in trust for that learned body it was 
found to be at an inconvenient distance from town, and 
in too dilapidated a condition to be used, so that in 
1681 it was purchased back for the king’s use for 1300/. 

Up to this time no provision had been made for de- 
cayed soldiers, and, probably stimulated by the example 
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of Louis the Fourteenth, who, in 1670, had founded the 
Hotel Royal des Invalids, at Paris, and by the represen- 
tations of one of the ladies of the court, to whom Charles 
the Second had granted the lands formerly belonging to 
King James’s College, his majesty became anxious to 
provide some place of refuge for those who had worked 
hard in his cause. About this time the troops returned 
from Tangier after a service which had reduced many to 
a helpless condition, and all had claims on the country. 
It was, therefore, determined to found a hospital; the 
difficulty was where to procure a convenient site, when the 
possessor of the college lands generously resigned them 
for the purpose which every Englishman must contemplate 
with pleasure. Accordingly, on the 22nd of December, 
1680, a warrant was issued announcing the royal inten- 
tion of founding a hospital for decayed soldiers, and con- 
stituting the Paymaster-General of the land forces 
‘* Receiver-General and Treasurer of all such monies as 
should from time to time be given or paid towards erect- 
ing the said hospital, or the support and maintenance 
thereof.” In the meanwhile, Sir Stephen Fox, having 
been required by the king to draw up the form of a con- 
stitution for the new establishment, called to his aid the 
celebrated John Evelyn, as appears by the entry in his 
Journal for the 27th of January, 1682:— 

This evening Sir Stephen Fox acquainted me again with 
his niajesty’s resolution of proceeding in the erection of a 
— hospital for emerited soldiers, on that spot of ground 
which the Royal Society had sold to his majesty for 1300/.; 
and that he would settle 5000/. per annum on it, and 
build to the value of 20,000/., for the relief and reception 
of four companies, viz., 400 men, to be as a college or 
monastery. I was therefore desired by Sir Stephen (who 
had not only the whole management of this, but was, as I 

received, himself to be a grand benefactor, as well it became 

im who had gotten so vast an estate by the souldiers) to 
assist him, and consult what method to cast it in, as to the 
government. So in his study we set down, the governor, 
aegiinn, steward, housekeeper, chirurgeon, cook, butler, 
gardener, porter and other officers, with their several salaries 
and entertainments. I would needs have a library, and 
mentioned several books, since some soldiers might possibly 
be studious when they were at leisure to recollect. Thus 
we made the first calculations, and set down our thoughts to 
be considered and digested better, to shew his majesty and 
the archbishop. He also engaged me to consider what laws 
and orders were fit for the government, which was to be in 
every respect as strict as in any religious convent. 

For the support of this institution no direct appeal 
was made to the public; voluntary constitutions were of 
course most welcome, but the hospital became as it were 
a sort of tax on the soldiers themselves. The standing 
army of Charles the Second comprised only about 5000 
men, and it never exceeded 8000: from the pay issued 
to these, a deduction of one shilling in the pound was 
made, which being divided into three parts, was devoted, 
one to defray the expense of the paymaster’s office, the 
second part to the general use of the emerited soldiers, 
and the third to the accumulation of a fund, first, for the 
building and afterwards for the maintaining of the hos- 
pital. This arrangement was made to include the whole 
of the year 1680, so that including donations of 1300/. 
from Sir Stephen Fox, 1000/. from Sancroft, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 1000/. from Tobias Rastas, 
Esq., and nearly 70007. from government, a sum of 
more than 17,000/. was at disposal, and preparatory 
steps being taken, the first stone of Chelsea Hospital 
was laid on the 12th of March, 1682, the king 
taking the lead in the ceremony, and the principal 
nobility and gentry of the land attending as spectators. 

The plan furnished by Sir Christopher Wren for the 
building was so extensive that its execution proceeded 
slowly. Neither King Charles nor his successor lived 
to see it complete. In 1687 Lord Ranelagh, paymaster- 
general of the forces, reported that the edifice was capa- 
ble of accommodating 416 men, with a governor, chaplain, 


curator, physician, secretary, treasurer, housekeeper, and | 
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sixteen matrons. But the views of his Majesty’s govern- 
ment extended much beyond this. Other civil function- 
aries had been named, such as surgeon, apothecary, 
steward, comptroller, caterer, wardrobe keeper, uphol- 
sterer, master cook, two under cooks, master butler, two 
under butlers, chief baker, under baker, barber, sexton, 
usher of the hall, porter, under porter, eight matrons 
for the infirmary, and six washerwomen. For these it 
was necessary to provide apartments, and as it entered 
into the plan of the court to give a decidedly military 
character to the establishment, accommodation was like- 
wise required for the officers, who should administer the 
discipline of the place, and do what is technically called 
“the duty.” Thus, Lord Ranelagh, who had suggested the 
distribution of the invalids into nine companies, to be 
commanded by nine lieutenants, as many ensigns, with 
a colonel, a lieutenant-colonel, and a major, applied for 
leave to purchase certain parcels of land adjoining to 
the hospital, upon which such further buildings should 
be erected as might be required. All this was acceded 
to, and the architect and the builder continued their ope- 
rations until two years subsequent to the Revolution. 

The precise time at which the veterans took posses- 
sion of their new abode is uncertain. That some of 
them were safely housed in the hospital during the latter 
part of the reign of James the Second seems proved by 
the covering for the altar, pulpit, and desk, in the chapel, 
as well as the magnificent communion plate, and black 
letter prayer-books belonging to it, being the gift of that 
monarch. 

From the time when the building was commenced till 
the admission of the invalids, provision seems to have 
been made for their support by pensions paid out of the 
fund set apart for the purposes of the building: these 
pensions were liberal, but the number of them small: 
even so late as the year 1689, the total number of 
veterans was but 579 men, who were maintained at the 
cost of 6087/.; thus leaving 6000/. at disposal for the 
purposes of the institution. 

The fall of the royal house of Stuart had no in- 
jurious effect on the hospital. The project had always 
been approved by the country, and King William, him- 
self a soldier, was not likely to neglect so benevolent and 
wise an undertaking. He sanctioned a further increase 
of the building, and hastened its completion; issued an 
order for filling up all vacancies in the establishment; 
signed a warrant in favour of Lord Ranelagh, Sir 
Stephen Fox, and Sir Christopher Wren, giving them 
authority “to settle and ascertain the proportions and 
kinds of victuals they should judge most convenient for 
the said persons; to make contracts for the same, and for 
clothing ; to nominate and put in such under officers as 
are wanting; and to propose rules, orders, and regula-~ 
tions.” This was followed by a new grant of “ one 
day’s pay yearly, out of the payments to be made to the 
guards, garrisons, and land forces, to be applied towards 
the building and finishing the Royal Hospital near Chel- 
sea, and towards the better maintenance of such super- 
annuated and disabled officers and soldiers as should be 
provided therein;” while the original donation was put 
on a more certain footing; 12,000/. a year being allotted 
in lieu of the fraction of the poundage of army pay 
which Charles the Second had secured to the hospital. 

In the first year of the reign of Queen Anne the 
commissionerships of the Royal Hospital were rendered 
patent offices, and letters patent have ever since been 
renewed at the accession of each new sovereign to the 
throne. The power ofthe commissioners was extended 
“to the selection and proportioning of the diet of such 
persons as now are, or shall hereafter be, fed and 
victualled,” within the building; “to making contracts, 
for furnishing the same; clothing the pensioners, wash- 
ing their linen; keeping in good order, repairing and 
maintaining the several courts, gardens, walls, avenues, 
and lights belonging thereto; appointing officers and 
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servants, and displacing them if necessary.” In addi- 
tion to all this, the absolute control over expenditure 
and fiaance placed the affairs of the institution in the 
hands of the commissioners, any three of whom were 
competent to form a board. 

In the year 1702 Chelsea Hospital was complete in all 
its parts. The men, including worn out-non-commis- 
sioned officers, and soldiers admitted within the walls, 
seem to have been, both as to numbers and advantages, 
much in the same condition as we find them now. They 
amounted im all to 476: 26 were rated as captains, 32 
as lieutenants, 34 light horse, and 32 ensigns; the re- 
mainder were drummers and privates. It must not, 
however, be supposed that the captains, lieutenants, &c., 
were, or ever had been, commissioned officers. As 
soldiers, they had served in the ranks; as members of 
the hospital, they were rated by virtue of the king’s 
warrant, and were quartered, the captain in a separate 
room at one end of the ward or barrack in which 
his company lay; the lieutenant also in a separate room 
at the other end of the ward. In addition to their 
rations, they received a small money pay. In our own 
time, the lieutenant and ensign have exchanged their 
titles for the more sonorous appellations of sergeant and 
corporal; and the captains, being well-behaved old men, 
have been transferred from the common wards to special 
quarters. 

On the 5th of July, 1712, a board was held to consider 
and dispose of the claims of discharged soldiers generally, 
of whom, in consequence of the long war to which the 
peace of Utrecht put an end, numbers were thrown loose 
on the country. The task was a difficult one; the 
pensions of the veterans had always been a bounty 
flowing from the crown, and considered as a sort of re- 
taining fee for future services. The funds at the dis- 


posal of the establishment not being sufficient for the 
purpose, a debt had been incurred to the amount of more 


than 47,000/. Application was therefore made to Par- 
liament, and a grant of 60,000/. was made to pay off the 
debt, and to supply funds for the current year. Numer- 
ous plans were suggested for reducing the pension-list, 
and introducing economy into the arrangements of the 
establishment; but many persons, actuated by a nobler 
principle, stepped forward with voluntary contributions 
for the support of the poor old soldier. 

In the reign of George the First, a scrutiny was made 
into the conduct of some of the functionaries of the esta- 
blishment, who had abused the trust confided to them: 
there were several prosecutions, and much stir among the 
commissioners, with benefit we may hope to the Charity. 

From the first establishment of Chelsea Hospital 
down to later times, it has been customary as often as 
war broke out, to call in from the pension list as many 
veterans as were considered capable of further service, 
and to employ them, sometimes at home, sometimes 
abroad, in such duties as their condition might warrant, 
In this way the 4lst Regiment is said to have been 
originally composed of invalids. In 1782 the invalids 
were embodied into what were termed “ Invalid Compa- 
nies,” and afterwards when they came to be regimented 
“Veteran Battalions.” Just before the conclusion of 
the late war, the number of these veteran battalions 
amounted to thirteen, the aggregate strength of which 
comprised 10,961 rank and file, men who from wounds 
or old age were incapable of further active service, and 
whose next step was either to the pension list, or, if they 
preferred it, and their cases seemed to require it, into 
Chelsea Hospital. 

Previous to 1754 the out-pensioners received the 
king’s bounty once a-year, and the payments were 
always twelve months in arrear. Hence the pensioners 
were not only subject to great inconvenience, but made 
the dupes of designing persons. Accordingly, a bill 
was passed authorizing pensicners and deckaneel soldiers 


to be paid in advance half yearly, and making yoid all |. 
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contracts for mortgaging a soldier’s pension, But it was 
not till 1806 that anything approaching to a vested 
interest in his pension was secured to the invalid. In 
that year Mr. Windham’s act liberated the pensioner 
from the vexatious scrutiny to which he had heretofore 
been subject, and took away from government the power 
of arbitrarily depriving him of the reward of his services; 
for the pensioner once passed, must now be retained on 
the list during his life, unless he is so unfortunate as to 
commit some offence against the laws of his country. 
We have already given the average number of in- 
pensioners: the number of out-pensioners, whose pen- 
sions vary from three shillings to one guinea per week, 
is unlimited. The average number, of late years, has 
been upwards of 80,000, who are dispersed over the three 
kingdoms, exercising their usual occupations, but liable to 
be called upon to perform garrison duty in time of war. 





HISTORICAL NOTICE OF THE 
Pational Anthem, 
GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 


I, Enquiry INTO THE SUPPOSED AUTHORSHIP AND 
ANTIQUITY OF THE NATIONAL ANTHEM. 
Wuo does not know the melody of “God save the 
Queen”? It is one of those choice productions which 
combines exquisite simplicity with a force and a grandeur 
almost unequalled. The forty notes of which it consists 
embrace a range of only six notes of the octave, and 
present a series so very simple and easy that every 
English musical student, whatever be the instrument to 
which his studies are directed, makes this tunes one of 
his first lessons. And yet, when performed with judg- 
ment and by a competent corps, there is probably no 
production which surpasses it in effect. We have re- 
cently heard this anthem poured forth by fifteen hundred 
voices at Exeter Hall; voices, which, until the recent 
introduction into this country of Wilhem’s method of 
teaching singing*, were for the most part unused to cho- 
ral singing; and we shall not soon forget the thrilling 
effect produced. Few persons hear this composition sung 

well without wishing to join in it. 

That the production of this melody should be regarded 
as honourable to the composer, is natural enough; 
but that we should be even to this day, ignorant to 
whom this honour belongs, is a circumstance likely to 
surprise many. Yet such is the case. No evidence has 
been brought forward so clear and strong as to fix the 
name of the composer in an undoubted manner. Read- 
ers not connected with the musical world can scarcely 
conceive the amount of controversy relating to this 
matter published within the last half century. Magazines, 
Reviews, Newspapers, Biographical Dictionaries, private 
correspondence,—all have entered the lists, either to 
support the claims of some new candidate, or to dispose 
of the claims of old ones; and the utmost that we can, 
in most cases, say for the results is, that the writers have 
succeeded in showing that such and such a person was 
not the composer. Like the celebrated controversy con- 
cerning the authorship of the Letters of Junius, many of 
the combatants have been as much delighted to show 
that the honour does not belong to the person whose 
claims they opposed, as if they could clearly show to 
whom it really belonged. Many of the circumstances 
connected with the controversy are so extremely curious, 
that they will afford us pleasant materials for an article 
or two. 

It does not appear that much attention was directed 
towards the composer of this melody till towards the 
close of last century, when Mr. G. S. Carey, grandfather 
to the late Mr. Kean the tragedian, claimed the honour 
for his father Henry Carey. This Henry Carey was 
born in 1663, and r living in the reigns of Charles 


# See Saturday Magasine, Vol. XX., pp. 23, 36, and 62 
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the Second, James the Second, William and Mary, 
Queen Anne, George the First, and George the Second, 
died in the year 1743, after having produced many 
short poems and pieces of musi¢ of no very great merit. 
In the Biographica Dramatica, published in 1764, after 
speaking of some of Carey’s other productions, the 
writer proceeds to say:—* But the most successful effort 
in his art was the celebrated popular anthem of ‘ God save 
the King*,’ of which both the words and the music were 
by himself; the bass being the composition of Mr. John 
Smith, who was many years the friend and assistant 
of Mr. Handel. This was intended as part of a Birth- 
day Ode.” It was similarly stated in Coxe’s Anecdotes 
of John Christopher Smith, that “Henry Carey com- 
posed the popular anthem, ‘God save the King;’ but 
although he had much genius for music, he was ignorant 
of the rules of composition, and applied to Smith to 
adapt or alter the bass to the air.” | 

Mr. G. S. Carey seems to have believed, or, at all 
events, professed so to do, that his father was the com- 
poser of the anthem; and, on one occasion, wrote the 
following in reference to the matter. — 

As it has been whispered abroad, nay even given in print, 
that an annuity of 200/. per annum had been bestowed on 
me, in consequence of my father being the author of “ Gop 
SAVE THE Kina,” I think it a duty incumbent upon me to 
acquaint the world that no such consideration has yet 
transpired. Yet I must beg that my readers will give me leave 
to introduce a few lines on the subject. In spite of all 
literary cavil and conjectural assertion, there has not yet 
appeared one identity to invalidate the truth of my father 
being the author of the above important anthem. Some 
have given the music to Handel, others to Purcell; some 
have signified that it was produced in the time of Charles 
the First, others in the time of James the First; and some 
have dreamed that it made its appearance in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth. 


This remark shows that the parentage of the National 
Anthem had become, at that time, a subject for warm 
contention, On another occasion Carey gives a some- 
what ludicrous account of an attempt which he made to 
obtain an interview with King George the Third, with a 
view to obtain a pension. Shortly after Dibdin had been 
allowed a pension of 200/. per annum, for the admirable 
series of naval songs which he had produced, Care 
seems to have formed an idea that some such good luck 
might fall to his share. 

I thought (says he) there could be no harm in endeavour- 
ing, through some medium or other, to make myself known 
at Windsor as the son of the author of “Gop save THE 
Krivye:” and, as great families create great wants, it is 
natural to wish for some little relief. 


He went to Windsor, and contrived to gain an inter- 
view with a gentleman of the court, to whom he ex- 
plained his hopes and wants; but his plans were dashed 
with this reply :—* Sir, I do not see because your father 
was the author of ‘Gop sAve THE Kina,’ that the 
King is under any obligation to his son.” This non 


‘sequitur sent Carey home in a melancholy mood; but 


he tells us that while passing through Colnbrook, he met a 
poor thinly-clad, but cheerful girl, crying “ Water- 
cresses,” and, on comparing her condition with his own, 
he could not help owning that “hers was a harder lot 
than his own,” although she bore it cheerfully. Instead, 
therefore, of brooding over his disappointment, he went 
home and wrote the song of “ Spring Water-Cresses.” 
G. 8. Carey appears to have been born about the time 
when his father died, and therefore could not offer that 
species of evidence resulting from oral communication 
with the supposed composer of the anthem. We do not 
find it anywhere stated that the elder Carey claimed the 
honour for himself, and, therefore, all that the son could 
do was to collect hearsay reports on the matter. The 
* During the present reign the word “ King” is o: 1 
“Queen,” but for the sake of uniforasity we shall -~ the former pay A 
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younger Carey gives a letter which he had received 
from Dr. Harrington, of Bath, in reply to a query re- 
lating to the subject. This letter states:— 


Sir, The anecdote you mention, respecting your father’s 
being the author and composer of the words and melody of 
“Gop save THe Kine,” is certainly true. That most 

ectable gentleman, Mr, Smith, my worthy friend and 
tient, has often told me what follows, viz., that your 
ther came to him with the words and music, desiring him 
to correct the bass, uhich Mr. Smith told him was not 
proper, and at your father’s request he wrote down another 
in correct harmony. Mr. Smith, to whom I read your 
letter this day, the 13th of June, repeated the same; hig 
advanced age and present infirmity render him incapable of 
writing or being written to; but, on his authority, i pledge 
myself for the truth. 

This was written in 1795, 

It is now generally believed, that although Carey may 
have drawn the National Anthem into notice, and have 
caused it to be re-harmonized, it must have been written 
and composed long before his time; and we now proceed 
to notice the evidence in support of this opinion. 

The first printed copy of the National Anthem, un- 
doubtedly the same as now used, is, we believe, in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1745, where it is called “A 
song for two voices; as sung at both playhouses.” It is 
arranged for treble and bass, in the key of G, and all the 
three verses, with one or two unimportant exceptions, are 
precisely the same as those now sung. It will be remem- 
bered that the year above mentioned was that in which the . 
country was thrown, into great commotion by the efforts 
of the “ Young Pretender,” to gain possession of the 
English throne. How long previously the song in ques- 
tion had been in existence is still a disputed point; but 
there is évidence to show that it was brought prominently - 
forward at that time as a means of rousing the national 
enthusiasm. Dr. Arne arranged it for one of the 
Theatres Royal, and Dr, Burney for the other: there 
being no proof that it had ever been sung at a theatre 
before that time. It was stated in one of the journals about 
thirty years ago, that the late Dr. Burney was once asked 
by the Duke of Gloucester whether the opinion that 
Henry Carey was the composer and writer of the anthem 
was correct. ‘To this question the Doctor replied that he 
knew the words were not written for any King George. 
At this the Duke expressed some surprise. Dr. Burney 
then told him that the earliest copy of the words we are 
acquainted with begins “‘God save great James our 
King ;” and then proceeded :— 


I remember well when it was first introduced, so as to 
become a popular air, which was in the year of the Scotch 
Rebellion, 1745. Dr. Arne then set it for the theatre, and 
it was received with so much delight that it was re-echoed 
in the street, and for two or three years subsequent to that 
time; and has continued ever since to hold its place as a 
favourite with the public, as well as with scientific profes- 
sors. At that time I asked Dr. Arne if he knew who was 
the composer; he said he had not the least knowledge, nor 
could he guess who was the author or composer; but that it 
was a received opinion that it was written and composed 
for the Roman Catholic chapel of James the second; and 
as his religious faith was not that of the nation, there might 
be a political reason for concealing the name of any person 
who contributed to give interest to the Roman Catholic 
worship. And this may in some measure account for the 
author being entirely unknown. 

That an idea prevailed in 1745 of the melody being 
much older than that date is supported by a remark con- 
tained in a letter addressed to Garrick by Benjamin _ 
Victor in October, 1745, when Edinburgh was occupied by 
the army of the Pretender: —“ The stage at both houses is 
the most pious as well as most loyal place in the three 
kingdoms. Twenty men appear at the end of every 
play; and one stepping forward from the rest, with up- 
lifted hands and eyes, begins singing to an old anthem 
tune, the following words”—(here follows a stanza 
almost precisely the same as the second verse of the 
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modern anthem) “which are the very words and music 
of an old anthem that was sung at Saint James’s Chapel 
for King James the Second, when the Prince of Orange 
was landed.” It has been surmised by one among many 
correspondents of the Gentleman's Magazine in refe- 
rence to this subject, that the following passage from the 
Memoirs of the Duke of Berwick, son of James the 
Second, seems to show that the name of the National 
Anthem was well-known in his reign. Under the date 
1688 it is stated: —“ When James was seized on by the 
mob at Feversham, and returned to London, in passing 
through the city to go to Whitehall, the people hurried 
on in crowds to see him, crying out, ‘ God save the 
King!’” The same writer offers the following opinion: 
“If the song be read with attention, I think there are 
parts which forcibly apply to the peculiar situation of 
that monarch; the secret conspiracies, which, however 
concealed, were then suspected by his party to exist, seem 
strongly alluded to by such expressions as ‘ Confound 
their politics,’ and ‘ Frustrate their knavish tricks.’ 
With this idea every one may make his own commen- 
tary. Carey probably only made a fortunate application 
to his own times.” We shall see in our next article how 
very different a construction may be put upon these 
words by one who has some particular theory to support, 
and who is prone to bend facts in order to make them 
square with his hypothesis. 





Sxsostris anv tne Cartive Kix; or THE TURN OF 
tuk Wueer. A Faste. 


Husuep is the brazen voice of war; 

And Victory, hovering o’er the car, 

Of crowned Sesosriis, chief of kings, 

Sheds glory from her glittering wings. 

He comes in triumph! crowded streets 

Ring with th’ Egyptian conqueror’s feats, 

Tell how his foes in terror fled, 

And nations were discomfited. 

To him to-day the proud ones kneel, 

Whilst Monarchs grace his chariot-wheel. 
Brought by defeat, as by the grave, 

Down to the level of a slave, 

They, with their sacred heads discrowned, 

And hands with links of iron bound, 

All homage, state, and freedom gone, 

With downcast looks move slowly on. 


Yet one there is, who still beguiles 
That painful path with pleasant smiles, 
Which play like light about his cheek, 
And for the captive xine bespeak 
A heart at ease, and feelings gay, 

As in life’s best and brightest day. 

Sesostris gazed! and, struck the while 
To see the illustrious prisoner smile, 
Leaned from his chariot’s height, and sought 
The sources of his cheerful thought. 

“TI smile to see,” the king replied, 

* The wheel revolving at my side, 
Whose circuits silently impart 
Instruction to the mourner’s heart. 
This radius, with its little span, 
Reads me the destiny of man, 
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’Tis low, and seems to bite the ground ; 

Anon a loftier height is found, ‘ 

‘When, measuring its appointed space, 

The wheel assigns a nobler place. 

Then let not mortal man complain, 

For ‘ sunshine still doth follow rain ; 

And heaviness that lasts the night 

Is scattered hy the morning’s light. 

Griefs have their turns, and then are past; 

And patience bears sweet fruit at last !” 
Thus drawing hope from present pain, 

He smiled upon the wheel again. 


The words, in simple form addressed, 
Sunk deep within the conqu'ror's breast, 
Attempered well his feelings high, 

And tamed the pride of victory. 


Say, shall not chastened Christians heed 
The Heav’nly Teacher in their need ? 
Or shall a heathen’s wisdom cry 
Shame on their dull despondency ? 
No, they have learned to put away 
Cares that would mar the coming day*; 
And, when the scenes of gladness fade, 
To suffer hardships undismayed ; 
Humbled beneath the mighty hand 
Of One who tries His faithful band, 
Not that in dust they should remain, 
For He will lift them up againt! 

T. B. M. 


* Matt. vi. 25—34. + 1 Pet. v. 6, 7. 





I am an old doctor of divinity: yet, to this day, Iam not 
come out of the children’s learning; that is, the ten Com- 
mandments, the Creed, and the Lord’s prayer. I confess, 
seriously, that, as yet, I understand them not as well as I 
should.—LuTHER. 


Conscrence is a clock; which, in one man, strikes aloud 
and gives warning; in another, the hand points silently to 
the figure, but strikes not. Meantime, hours pass away, 
and death hastens, and after death comes judgment.— 
JEREMY TAYLOR. 


DisTInGuIsHED merit will ever rise superior to oppression, 
and will draw lustre from reproach. The vapours which 
gather round the rising sun, and follow him in his course, 
seldom fail at the close of it to form a magnificent theatre 
for his reception, and to. invest with variegated tints and 
with a softened effulgence, the luminary which they cannot 
hide.—Rosert Hatt. 


Morat evil is, in fact, the only real darkness. And who- 
ever is cordially desirous to be freed from this darkness 
may fairly consider himself as within the dawn of pure and 
cloudless day. In loving light rather than darkness, he is 
beginning to love Him who is light; and all he need be 
anxious for, is to advance more and more in this feeling: 
which he cannot fail to do, if he guards what he already has 
of it, and continually asks for more. St. James’s wisdom is 
the same thing, expressed by anotherterm. And his advice 
is direct and sim is: “Tf any man lack wisdom, let him 
ask it of God, the Father of lights, with whom is no 
variableness neither shadow of turning.”—Knox. 


Tr is especially worthy of observation, that each hair of the 
axis deer or zebra, eath fibre of the feather of the peacock 
or Argus pheasant, each scale of the mackarel, each grain of 
scaly powder on the butterfly’s wing, bears a definite rela- 


tion to the general pattern, as much as each thread ina piece 
of tapestry: also that each hair, scale, and fibre is often 
marked with more than one colour in different parts of its 
length and breadth, and even on its upper and lower surface, 
like the threads of printed linen and calico, and of watered 
silks and stuffs: and the pattern owes its exactness to the 
nicely-adjusted juxtaposition of all these — of each hair, 
seale, and fibre.—Analogies of Organised Being 
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